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TEACHER TRAINING AND EMOTIONAL NEEDS 


Louis E. Raths 


Within the past twenty-five years there has been a very 
great emphasis within professional education on the desira- 
bility of “meeting the emotional needs of children.” It is 
probably true that throughout all recorded history there 
are writings which touch upon this point. It is also undoubt- 
edly true that the pioneering work of Freud in the study 
of neurotic personalities contributed very greatly to an 
increased understanding of the role of emotional needs in 
the behavior of people, and it was also due to the work 
of Freud that educators came to see the great significance 
of experiences in early childhood on the later development 
of personality. Simultaneously, with the great depression 
of the early Thirties, various leaders in education saw the 
necessity for some systematic, organized attack on the 
problem of how to identify these needs and how best to 
try to meet these needs. 

The Progressive Education Association became the 
organizing center for this more and more, so far as this 
accelerated emphasis was concerned. Through the planning 
of people in the Association, with the aid of consultants 
from a number of fields, with the cooperation of many 
public and private school administrators, they submitted a 
plan which resulted in the organization of The Eight Year 
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Study which included thirty secondary schools of the United | 


States. A number of commissions and committees were 
organized to study and to report on significant develop- 


ments that had bearing on the education of children. One | 
of these commissions, under the untiring and intelligent | 


leadership of Caroline Zachry, concentrated much of its 
attention on the needs of youth. At the same time, Dr. Alice 
Keliher headed up the Commission on Human Relations 
and she and her associates produced books, pamphlets and 


motion picture excerpts which paid particular attention to | 
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some of the emotional problems of youth and growing up | 


in our society. The work of these two outstanding leaders 
influenced considerably the educational thinking of that 
time. Other committees working within the framework of 
the Progressive Education Association produced a number 
of books and reports dealing with the role of various 
academic subjects in the education of youth, and nearly all 
of these writings stressed the great importance of certain 
needs of secondary school students. At the same time, a 
number of educational leaders associated with The Eight 
Year Study were often invited to speak at meetings of 
educational associations, at faculty meetings, at particular 
schools, to parents meetings, and over and over again there 
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was a great stress on the role of emotional needs in the ad- | 
justment of adolescents. These leaders had been associated | 


with psychologists, with psychoanalysts, with anthropolo- § 
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gists, with sociologists, with physicians, with frontiet | ; 
thinkers in the field of teacher education and with teachers, 
parents and children. Out of these associations had come | 
a firm conviction that emotions had been neglected in the | 
educative processes; that attention had been given almost | 
exclusively to intellectual factors in the learning process, | 
and that a concern for the all-around growth and develop | 


ment of children required a reconstruction of our beliefs! 
and practices as these related to the emotional needs that | 
were pressing for recognition. 
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In many of these writings a great variety of such emo- 
tional needs were postulated and leaders were exhorted to 
pay more attention to meeting the needs of children. Among 
the needs most frequently mentioned were: (1) the need 
for belonging, (2) the need for achievement, and (3) the 
need for love and affection. Studies of delinquency seemed 
to show a correlation between the neglect of these needs and 
delinquent behavior. Studies of difficulty in learning pro- 
cess seemed to indicate that emotional maladjustment was 
often associated with the blocking of normal progress in 
educational achievement. Studies of social acceptance and 
rejection seemed to indicate that students with frustrated 
emotional needs had greater difficulty in making friends 
and getting along with people. The theory was suggested 
that aggression directed toward minority groups might well 
have its origin in the frustrated needs of those who were 
aggressive. Because the depression was affecting family 
life so significantly, it was suggested that economic insecur- 
ity brought with it anxiety and tension, and that under 
these conditions adjustment was more difficult and learning 
more difficult too. 

Over and over again it was suggested to teachers that 
one of their most important jobs was “to meet the needs of 
children.”’ Just how this could be done was often left as an 
exercise for the individual teacher who had heard the 
speech or who had read the materials in which this directive 
was laid down. It was pretty clear that before one could 
meet the needs of children it was certainly necessary to be 
able to identify some of those needs. It was also pretty clear 
that some kind of systematic procedure had to be developed 
for teaching procedures and curriculum development, once 
the needs had been identified. 

A significant contribution was made by H. A. Murray in 
his book, Personality, a Psychological Approach. He listed 
44 needs and described them in some detail. He also sug- 
gested ways of getting evidence bearing upon these needs 
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and his writings were widely discussed and many of his 
techniques were used in experimental researches. One of 
his methods included a projective procedure called the The- 
matic Aperception Test. He also called attention to a num- 
ber of other projective types of procedures. 

One important development of Keliher’s work was re- 
presented by a series of motion picture film excerpts. These 
represented problems in human relationships, and the ex- 
cerpting was done in such a manner that solutions were not 
presented. The audience, composed usually of secondary 
school students, were then invited to discuss the excerpt 
that they had seen. In general, these discussions by adoles- 
cent youth tended to show that they projected their own 
problems and their own needs into the pictures thus shown. 
Skillful observers were able to note some of the more press- 
ing needs of the discussants. Both the work of Murray and 
the work of Keliher seemed to depend upon very highly in- 
formed and very expertly trained leaders. The writer may 
be doing an injustice to these contributors, but it does seem 
clear that their work did not penetrate into the classrooms 
of the country to the extent that was expected. 

It seemed evident that the rank and file of teachers were 
in need of some more direct attack on the problem of meet- 
ing needs. The rank and file of the teaching profession were 
hardly prepared to understand and to apply what had thus 
far been discovered. Moreover, no systematic proof was 
then available that these needs did exist or that they did 
have serious influence on learning and on the total growth 
and development of children. There was a wealth of illus- 
trations, a wealth of anecdotes, but there was no conclusive 
evidence that attempts to meet needs would result in signi- 
ficantly changed behavior. There was a faith that this 
would happen, there was a faith that this could happen and 
that the effort should be made. 

With respect to learning, the theory received support 
from a great many teachers who had met with failure as 
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they repeatedly addressed themselves to the so-called ‘‘in- 
tellectual analyses” of difficulties in learning. The recom- 
mended techniques for the improvement of reading, for 
example, often resulted in little or no progress, and teachers 
who used these techniques came to see that emotional pro- 
blems were involved in these learning difficulties. Here 
again there was no proof with respect to this point but 
there was a widespread sharing of experiences, and out of 
these experiences there came the feeling on the part of 
many leaders in education that more attention needed to be 
given to the emotional needs of children. 

Twenty-five years have now passed since this trend be- 
gan to assume importance in professional educational cir- 
eles. It can truly be said that teachers all over the nation 
have become much more sensitive to the role of emotions in 
the learning process and in the social adjustment of chil- 
dren. It can also truly be said that even now we do not have 
any conclusive proof, experimental proof. of the existence 
of emotional needs and their direct relationships to learn- 
ing, or to behavior. This relationship seems to be one “that 
everybody knows and that no one has demonstrated.” 

Moreover, there is no listing of needs which has received 
the blessings of leaders in psychology, anthropology or 
education. Human personality is conceived to be infinitely 
varied. Needs are thought to be infinite in their number 
and widely varying in their expression. A concept so vague 
and so all-embracing with respect to personality leaves 
much to be desired with respect to the organization of 
teacher education, both pre-service and in-service. The 
facts, however, seem to support such a generalization about 
the infinite variability of human needs and the expression 
of these needs in behavior. 

Nonetheless, teachers were anxious and often expressed 
intense desire to have some organized systematic training 
in identifying needs and also some training in ways of help- 
ing to meet these needs. The practical problem which these 
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teachers faced day by day was one which demanded atten- 
tion. There was an urgent demand for some kind of train- 
ing which would help teachers to gain some insight into the 
role of emotional needs, some systematic training in trying 
to identify some of the emotional needs of children who are 
having difficulty in school and some systematic training in 
ways of trying to meet the needs of these youngsters. When 
one thinks of ways of helping teachers in these several 
directions, one thinks immediately about the necessity for a 
curriculum that has continuity and sequence to it; a curri- 
culum that would focus directly upon some emotional needs, 
a curriculum which would illustrate the behavior of people 
who seem to have these needs and a curriculum which 
would allow teachers to engage in activities that would test 
out different procedures in attempting to meet these needs. 

Dollard and others had brought out a book entitled Frus- 
tration and Aggression. In their writings they postulated 
that aggressive behavior was an outcome of the frustration 
of emotional needs. They indicated also that submissive 
behavior was a possible outcome of the frustration of these 
needs. Flanders Dunbar conducted an investigation relat- 
ing to psychosomatic illness and it was her conclusion that 
many of these illnesses had their origin in emotional dis- 
turbances. Amongst teachers it was widely held that the 
child who was an isolate, a fringer, a non-participant, was 
also a student whose emotional needs were not being met. 
With this basis it became possible to meet with groups of 
teachers and to ask them to identify children in their class- 
rooms who were unusually and characteristically aggres- 
sive; who were unusually and characteristically submissive; 
who were unusually and characteristically withdrawn from 
the group and who were unusually and characteristically 
“Gall” when emotional pressures became intense. It was not 
a very difficult matter to identify children who represented 
extremes in these behaviors. They were the source of 
“trouble” in the classrooms, and they were more or less 
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“problems” with the teachers. The most common, of course, 
were the so-called “aggressive” ones. 

If the theory was sound, children exhibiting these be- 
haviors to a marked extent were the children who were 
supposed to have intense emotional needs. The next step in 
the process was to try to study the behavior of. these child- 
ren.and to identify, if possible, any emotional needs that 
seemed to be present. At this time, efforts were made, in 
working with groups of teachers, to have no finite list of 
needs which would direct observations. The long list sug- 
gested by Murray was singled out for attention. The 
writings of Prescott, of Zachry, of Kotinsky and of Al- 
berty and others became a basis for studying the behavior 
of children. In general, the attempts failed and the opinion 
was held that until some more simplified method of attack 
was developed, success was highly improbable so far as in- 
service teacher education was concerned. It seemed fairly 
clear that some listing of needs was necessary as a frame- 
work. It seemed clear also that materials had to be found 
which teachers could study and which would focus upon 
this simplified listing. 

An attempt was then made to solicit from teachers their 
own opinions about needs which seemed to have direct rela- 
tionships to problems in the classroom. In these discussions 
suggestions were made to the teachers which derived from 
Freud, Zachry, Keliher, Frank, Plant, Prescott, Rogers and 
many others. Out of these discussions the writer gener- 
alized a list of eight emotional needs that seemed to find 
acceptance with teachers with whom he had worked, and 
that had some support in the literature that was then cur- 
rent. It was decided to concentrate upon the following 
needs : 

1. The need for belonging 
The need for achievement and recognition 
The need for economic security 


The need to be relatively free from fear 
The need for love and affection 
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6. The need to be relatively free from intense feelings of guilt 

7. The need for self-respect and sharing in the values that direct 

one’s life 

8. The need for guiding purposes in understanding of the world 

in which one lives. 

The decision to concentrate on these eight needs was a 
matter of convenience. The teachers with whom the writer 
was working seemed to agree that these offered a starting | 
point and that if these could be defined fairly clearly, illus- | 
trated profusely, then attempts could be made to develop | 
procedures which would be helpful in trying to meet those | 
needs. The next problem became one of organizing some | 
kind of curriculum for teachers out of which these under- | 
standings might come. 

Professor Alberta Young of the University of Tennessee 
agreed to accept the major responsibility for undertaking 
this task. Over a period of two years she worked on the 
problem of developing a curriculum that could be used in 
the training of teachers with primary emphasis on an un- 
derstanding of these eight selected needs. Her work resulted | 
in a doctoral dissertation at Ohio State University. It was | 
a pioneering work and of great importance in the subse- | 
quent chain of events. 

After she had developed a resource unit in this area, 
Professor Anna Carol Fults, now with the University of 
Florida, used this curriculum as a basis for training | 
teachers in an experiment which she conducted in Arkan- | 
sas.. In her work with these junior high school teachers, | 
the group identified the so-called “problems” in their class- 
rooms. They then tried to identify some of the needs of 
these youngsters and they limited themselves to a study of 
the eight needs listed above. Working together, they 
started to devise a list of “do’s and don’ts” in working with | 
children who had specific emotional needs. They tried to 
carry through a systematic educational treatment of these 

Fults, Anna Carol. Improving Learning Through an Emphasis on Human 


Relations in an In-service Teacher Education Program. Ph.D. Ohio State | 
University, 1946. 
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needs over a period of a semester. They took measures be- 
fore and after, of academic achievement, of I. Q. of social 
acceptance, and they kept anecdotal records of manifest be- 
havior. The conclusions of the study pointed conclusively 
to the fact that the teachers’ attempts to meet needs seemed 
to be accompanied by significant changes in the measure- 
ments that were made. This was not, of course, any proof 
of the existence of needs as such. It was a demonstration 
that if teachers worked with children in these ways, cer- 
tain changes took place. 

A number of similar studies were carried on at different 
age levels. One was done by Professor Katheryn Feyerei- 
sen now on the faculty at Wayne University in Detroit. 
Still a third was carried on by Professor Anna Porter Bur- 
rell now on the faculty of Buffalo State Teachers College. 
In these studies the same general procedures were followed 
and the curriculum materials developed by Professor Al- 
berta Young were utilized in the in-service training of 
teachers. In general, again, the results showed positive 
changes in an overwhelming majority of the children 
selected for remedial work with respect to emotional needs. 

In 1949 Professor Robert Fleming of the University of 
Tennessee attempted a study in which with the aid of 
nurses, physicians, teachers and parents, certain school chil- 
dren were identified as having chronic symptoms of psycho- 
somatic illness. These children became the focus of further 
study in an attempt to identify whether or not any of the 
eight needs previously listed were being thwarted. The same 
curriculum materials were used for an in-service training 
program with teachers and in some instances with parents. 
The procedures used in the inquiry and the results of the 
study are given at greater length elsewhere in this issue. 
His conclusions support the general idea that if attempts 
are made to meet some of these emotional needs, the fre- 
quency of the symptons and the intensity of the symptoms 
of illness tend to decline. Other gains were also reported. 
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Dr. Frank A. Mann, now of Temple University, set 
for himself the task of surveying a relatively large number 
of classrooms in order to determine the frequency with 
which needs made themselves manifest in the behavior of 
children and to determine how frequently teachers charac- 
terized children as overly-aggressive, overly-submissive, 
overly-withdrawn or chronically ill in a psychosomatic 
sense. His results are also reported in this issue and they 
tend to reinforce what has previously been expressed as 
opinion so far as the frequency of unmet needs are con- 
cerned and the frequency with which deviant behavior of 
a serious kind tends to assert itself. 

In all of these studies, not one of the investigators has 
taken the position that these particular eight needs consti- 
tute the range of needs which are important in the lives 
of children. They have taken the position that among the 
many emotional needs of children, these eight appear 


frequently, seem to be closely related to certain kinds of | 


behavior and tend to affect the learning process rather 
significantly. It follows from this that perhaps other needs 


should be given equal attention; should be clearly defined, | 
should be illustrated in terms of children’s behavior and | 


should be identifiable through close observation of behavior. 
In the same fashion, those “to be added” needs should be 
studied in terms of what teachers can do to help children 
more satisfactorily to meet these needs. The work of many 
of these graduate students and cooperating teachers, 
children and parents in the several studies have culminated 
in the publication of two booklets which have had extensive 
distribution in more than twenty-five states of the nation. 
The first of these, An Application to Education of the 
Needs Theory, contains rather specific directions and pro- 
cedures for trying to identify these eight emotional needs. 
The second booklet, Do’s and Don’ts of the Needs Theory, 
consists almost exclusively of hundreds of ideas for teachers 
who are anxious to make some attempt to meet the needs of 
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children in their classrooms. The publications have proved 
to be of great help to classroom teachers who are seeking 
to bring about desirable change in the growth and develop- 
ment of their children. The booklets themselves, however, 
do not provide a design for “proving” the existence of a 
particular need or a pattern of needs. The various re- 
searches that have been carried on have not been designed 
to verify the existence of particular needs or groups of 
needs as such. Instead, all of these researches have had as 
their purpose, an attempt to do something with children 
who seem to have one or more of these needs. The signifi- 
cance of each of these studies has consisted in demonstrat- 
ing worthwhile changes which have occurred in the behav- 
ior of children. The studies have not proved that attemptsto 
meet these needs caused the changes to occur; neither have 
these studies proved the existence of the needs. Over and 
over again, however, they have demonstrated that as 
teachers try to work with disturbed children in the ways 
that are suggested, in a very very large proportion of the 
cases desirable changes have taken place. Perhaps we 
should not hope for more, and yet designs need to be 
worked out which extend this list of needs, and designs need 
to be worked out which will give us a better basis for estim- 
ating the causal character of needs in the learning process. 

Before bringing this report to a close, a few additional 
points should be noted. The curriculum materials developed 
by Professor Alberta Young depended very heavily upon 
the pioneering work done by Professor Alice Keliher. Some 
of these materials are now badly dated and seem anachron- 
istic. Very recently, Professor Henry Singer of the New 
York State Teachers College at Fredonia, New York, in 
collaboration with New York University professors and 
graduate students, made significant contributions by de- 
veloping further film excerpts. Details concerning this pro- 
ject will appear in the next general number of this Journal. 
Finally, something should be said about the role of frus- 
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tration of needs and intercultural education. There are 
some who tend to believe that frustrated needs are a pri- 
mary cause of the aggression that is directed toward and 
against minority groups. Those who have worked long in 
the field are less likely to place the cause of hostility or 
aggression in any one category. Certainly there seem to be 
causes that inhere in our social organization. There are 
causes that seem to inhere in the way in which we produce 
and distribute goods in our society. There are causes that 
seem to inhere in learned behavior that is a product of child 
training patterns, that differ from cultural group to cultural 
group. There may be factors associated with heredity 
which play a part here. There may be factors that are asso- 
ciated with accident and trauma in the life experience of 
individuals. It is also probably true that frustrated emo- 
tional needs play some part in aggravating tensions that 
exist between intercultural groups. 

Professor Lawrence Park of Pennsylvania State College 
conducted an investigation which tended to show that a re- 


lationship existed between the changing status of needs and | 


the changing status of prejudice. 


We seem to be at the beginning of more intelligent plan- | 


ning of curriculum so far as the meeting of needs is con- 


cerned. We seem to be at the beginning of more intelli- | 


gently devised plans in research in this area. It may be 


that further exploration will reveal that these initial studies | 
are the directions that we should take. At the present time, | 


however, the data that are available indicate that a curri- 
culum directed specifically toward the training of teachers 


in identifying needs, and in attempts to meet needs, has a | 
positive and beneficial affect on the children who are under | 


the supervision of these teachers. 

Dr. Louis E. Raths 

Director, Center for Research and Evaluation 
School of Education 
New York University 
New York, New York 
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FACILITATING LEARNING THROUGH EMPHASIS 
ON MEETING CHILDREN’S BASIC EMOTIONAL 
NEEDS: AN IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Anna Porter Burrell 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


In almost every elementary classroom are children who 
are having serious difficulty in learning reading, language 
usage, spelling, arithmetic, or in learning how to get along 
with people. Even the most skilled teacher, working under 
favorable conditions, may have some pupils who do not 
learn. The purpose of this study was to determine whether 
the learning of such pupils could be facilitated if emphasis 
were placed on meeting the emotional needs of the pupils 
rather than by applying any special drills or any special 
remedial work. 

The study proceeded on the hypothesis that one source 
of difficulty in learning relates to the status of the child’s 
emotional needs and that serious frustration of these needs 
may be one of the primary causes of failure to learn. If 
this hypothesis is well founded, and if it is to be tested, it 
becomes necessary for the teacher to recognize emotional 
needs of her students and to try to meet them. It may not 
be the teacher’s job alone to supply the deficiencies, but 
where outstanding needs tend to block the learning it 
becomes the job of the teacher to try to meet them. The 
assumption is implicit that it is the job of the teacher to 
facilitate total learning. It is believed that attempts to 
meet those emotional needs which seem to constitute 
blocks to learning will result in significant improvement 
in learning. 

Experimental testing of this hypothesis is important 
because teachers so often attempt to facilitate learning by 
emphasis on special drills and special academic remedial 
work, though they may be aware of the relationship between 
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emotional needs and learning. One possible reason for the 
gap between theory and practice may be the lack of suffi- 
cient knowledge on the part of the teacher. This gap between 
theory and practice was taken into consideration when the 
in-service training program was developed in an effort to 
help teachers reconstruct their way of working with children 
who have difficulties in learning. 

With this in mind a study was carried on in New York 
City public schools in an effort to test the hypothesis. This 
study is not entirely a pioneering one. Ground had been 
broken by Anna Carol Fults’ and Katheryn Feyeresen’ with 
resource materials, including films, recordings, and read- 
ings developed and analyzed by Alberta Young*. Fults 
conducted the work of the first pilot study in terms of the 
Needs Theory relative to improving learning. This experi- 
mental work was begun in the latter part of November, 
1945, and continued through the latter part of April, 1946, 


in three first year high school classes in Conway, Arkansas. | 


Feyereisen, in 1947, conducted the second of these pilot 
studies in the elementary schools of Des Moines, Iowa. In 
both studies the results showed significant gains in learning 


skills, intelligence and social acceptance. While this study | 
is indeed similar to the pilot studies, the previous researches | 
have been remiss in not clarifying any too well the pro- | 


cedures which would enable teachers to identify the symp- 
toms of emotional needs, to relate these symptoms to basic 


needs, and to develop in an organized and systematic fashion | 


procedures directed toward the meeting of needs. The pres- 
ent study makes such an emphasis in addition to its contrt- 
bution to the experimental literature. A second difference 


1Fults, Anna Carol, Improving Learning Through An Emphasis on Human 
Relations in an In-Service Teacher Education Program. Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Arkansas State Teachers College, 1948. 

2 Feyereisen, Kathryn, Jmproving Learning Through An Emphasis on 
Human Relations. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Ohio State University, 
1947, 


3 Young, Alberta, Furthering Good Human Relations. Unpublished Doctoral | 


Dissertation, Ohio State University, 1945. 
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between this and the previous pilot studies is that the Fults’ 
study, in a small town in Arkansas, involved very small 
classes and unusually well-trained teachers, while the 
Feyereisen study in Des Moines, a middle size urban city, 
was one where the teaching conditions could be described 
as much better than average; make-up of the student body, 
the community atmosphere, the cooperation of principals 
and teachers who wanted work of this kind. The New 
York City study is different from these in that the school 
was located in the largest city in the country, in a great, 
urban, complex community. Moreover the methods used 
were different and the physical set-up for working with 
the teachers was different. Thus the only sense in which 
this study duplicates the other studies is in the testing of 
needs and the one term study. 


GENERAL DESIGN OF PROJECT 


The general design of the experiment was a “before and 
after” type of procedure, for the experimental and com- 
parison schools, and a method of working in the interim 
with the teachers in the experimental school, who in turn 
worked with their students, concentrating attention on 
selected pupils in their groups. 

SCHOOLS AND PERSONNEL 


The project begun on February 18, 1948, involved three 
teachers and their classes in Public School “‘A” Brooklyn, 
as the experimental group and three teachers and their 
classes in Public School “B” in the same district, as the 
comparison group. The schools selected showed many like- 
nesses and no really significant differences. In spite of the 
fact that Public School “A” was in a more desirable location 
and most of the children attending, lived in the new housing 
project across the street from the school, these children. 
until two years before the experiment had lived in much the 
same depressing environment that those attending public 
school “B” were living in at the time of the project. The like- 
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nesses seemed to be sufficiently significant to make for com- 
parability. We were working with extremely heterogeneous 
school populations (thirtynine countries other than the 
United States were represented in the birthplaces of the 
fathers of the children in both schools, with 66.5 per cent 
of the fathers of the children of Public School “B” born in 
the United States, and 60.3 per cent of the fathers of the 


children in Public School ‘‘A” born in the United States.) | 


The children were of approximately the same intellectual 
level (experimental school, “B’s” IQ was 95.4: comparison 
school, “A’s” IQ was 96.3). The socio-economic back- 
ground of the children of both schools was essentially low- 
low and the children in both schools were taught by teachers 
who showed many similarities, especially in terms of experi- 
ence age, and rating records, as well as health and attend- 
ance. 


GRADES 


The experimental in-service training group consisted of 
a Fourth, a Fifth, and a Sixth grade teacher and their 
classes. These grades were chosen: (a) because at this 
level most children can read without too much difficulty 
and thus was facilitated; (b) because emotional needs and 
behavioral symptoms are recognizable in children at this 
level, and it was believed that attention to needs at this time 
might permit some release of tension and thus facilitate 
learning. 


TEACHERS 


The teachers chosen for the in-service training were 
selected from volunteers from the desired grades, who 
showed interest in the problem, who had good work and at- 
tendance records, and a desire to do work over and above 
the minimum essentials. (The teachers selected were so far 
as possible, typical. All, however, were people who were will- 
ing to learn and cooperate in the projects). Attempts were 
made to obtain teachers for the comparison group who 
were comparable in terms of preparation as_ teachers, 
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who had good work and attendance records, were interested 
in their classes, and who were willing to undertake two 
testing periods, one at the beginning of the school term and 
the other at the end of the term. These teachers in the 
comparison group were told nothing of the project except 
that we were desirous of having testing results of that par- 
ticular school population and that we were interested in 
having the names and some background information about 
at least five students in their classes who were having diffi- 
culty learning and who might seem to the teacher to be 
maladjusted. The average age of the experimental teachers 
was 43-1 (range 38-3 to 46-9); the comparison teachers 
was 36 (range 21-11 to 46-2). The average years of 
teaching of the experimental group was 17 (range 3-2 to 
26-3) ; the comparison group 15-8 (range 1-3 to 25-7). 
The average rating of the teachers of the experimental 
group in tests for appointment was 77.0; for the comparison 
group, 72.2, with all the experimental teachers being gradu- 
ates of the Maxwell Training School and one of the com- 
parison group, the other two being local college graduates. 
All the experimental teachers were married women, while 
the two women of the comparison group were single and 
the man was married. The principals’ ratings of all were 
satisfactory and the health and attendance records of the 
teachers of both groups were good. 

The teachers were agreeable, willing and cooperative. 
One aspect of the situation which within itself was an 
interesting human relations angle, was the fact that the 
three experimental teachers represented various racial, 
religious and cultural backgrounds. One was a Protestant 
and a Negro, another a Catholic and the third a Jew, 
although no attempt was made to make such a selection. 
For the most part these teachers with whom we worked 
were individuals whose patterns of behavior had been set, 
who were, in the light of their training and background 
conscientious teachers, steeped in subject-matter traditions 
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and middle-class mores which to such a large degree direct 
much of the educational thinking of a great many teachers, 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING THE CHILDREN FROM EACH 
CLASS 


The teachers of both the experimental and comparison 
groups were asked to select five students who were having 
difficulty in learning, and who might also seem to be rejected 
by their classmates. The criteria for choosing these children 
were: 

(a) first of all, the children were not to be hopeless cases 
in that they would need psychiatric or extensive 
medical care. The children selected were to be 
worked with in the group situation by the teachers 
of the experimental group but not the comparison 
group ; 

(b) the teacher’s judgment of the children; 

(c) class work of the children 

(d) intelligence quotient of 75 or above 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


. This study was a coherently organized program of in- 
service education designed to help teachers recognize chil- 
dren with serious needs and to learn to proceed with each 
child in order to meet his needs and thus facilitate learning. 
An important purpose of the study was to help teachers 
meet the needs of the individual child within the classroom 
situation, even when the classes were large. The inservice 
program was carried on over a period of sixteen weeks and 
was divided into formal and informal sessions. The early 
formal in-service sessions were spent in setting the stage 
for the project. The object of the experiment was explained 
and background information was furnished for understand- 
ing emotional needs and the symptoms which may be, and 
often are, manifested when an individual is seriously frus- 
trated. After several weeks the teachers were ready to 
develop a line of attack for each child who had been selected 
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for special attention. A record was kept of the project 
developed with each child and the techniques used to imple- 
ment it. This record was continued until the end of the 
term for each of the five children in the experimental 
classes. The teachers also kept a record of total classroom 
behavior and work done with children other than the five 
selected. 

The role of the investigator was that of guiding, encour- 
aging, and furnishing materials and information for the 
teachers of the experimental group. Dr. Louis Raths served 
as consultant for the project and met with the investigator 
and teachers throughout the experiment. Along with the 
formal in-service sessions, the investigator worked infor- 
mally with the teachers in as many ways as possible. Some 
of the following procedures were employed: 


literature pertinent to the implementation and understanding of 
the project was made available in a roving library ; 

the investigator lunched with the teachers several times a week, 
getting acquainted with them and they with her; 

the investigator’s office and home telephone numbers, as well as 
home address were given to the teachers to be used whenever 
they cared to; 

recreation was furnished for the teachers in after school hours 
when it was deemed necessary for their relaxation and welfare; 
frequent visits were made to the classrooms in order to observe 
the teaching, the teachers, the children, the pupil-pupil relation- 
ships, as well as teacher-pupil relations. 


MATERIALS 


During the early in-service sessions the materials to be 
used were discussed and presented: (a) In order to supple- 
ment the teacher’s judgment and to obtain more knowledge 
of the pupil’s emotional needs the Wishing Well Test, 
Elementary Series’, was used. 

(b) To obtain objective data on social relationships that 
existed within the classroom, as well as the pupils’ attitudes 
toward one another, the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale’, for 
Intermediate Grades, was used. 





1 Published by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
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(c) To obtain an objective measure of the pupils’ intelli- 
gence the following tests were used: Otis Quick-Scoring 
Ability Test’, Alpha, Form A, for initial testing and Form 
B for final testing in the fourth grade; Pintner General 
Ability tests, Verbal series, Intermediate Tests’, Form A 
for initial testing, Form B for final testing in the Fifth and 
Sixth grades. 

(d) To obtain a measure of achievement in addition to 
the teachers’ records of daily work the following tests 
were used: Stanford Achievement Test, Primary Battery’, 
Form E for initial testing, Form F for final testing in the 
Fourth grade; the Intermediate Battery’ for the Fifth and 
Sixth grades. It is well to note here that his experiment was 
expressly designed to fit in with the current practices of 
testing and of teaching, and of curriculum aids of the New 
York City public schools. Hence the tests used during the 
testing program were some of those which the Bureau for 
Reference and Research of the Board of Education used 
during the course of its varied testing programs. It was 
thought to be a virtue of this experiment that it made no 
demands outside the facilities which characterized the 
operations of the schools. 

(e) To obtain a more adequate picture of the selected 
pupils’ physical conditions the Wetzel-grid’ was used. A 
series of heights and weights, of each selected child in the 
experimental group, were plotted on the grid in an effort 
to evaluate the child’s physical fitness in terms of physique, 
developmental level and basal metabolism. 
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(f) To aid the teachers in arriving at a more detailed | 


picture of observed behavior of the selected pupils, a check- 


list of behavioral manifestations of frustration of each of 
the eight needs was prepared for them. These objective | 


pictures gave a description of feeling tones and causes of 
each need, thus they provided training for the teacher in 
developing skills in recognizing needs. 


2 Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 
3 Published by NEA Service, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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(g) To obtain a record of the techniques used by the 
teacher in attempting to meet the outstanding needs of each 
of the selected children, innumerable suggestions in the 
form of a checklist of DO’S and DON’T’S of the Needs 
Theory* was prepared. This was checked twice daily, at 
noon and at the end of the school day. 

(h) To help train the teachers to recognize the basic 
emotional needs and their various manifestations, selected 
sound pictures were used. Some of the films were: A 
Feeling of Rejection, Captains Courageous, Alice Adams, 
Make Way for Tomorrow, and others. Recordings and 
short stories were also used to bring to the attention of the 
teachers the relationship between the problems of human 
relations which people experienced, the probable needs of 
these individuals, and the ways in which the techniques of 
inter-personal relations furthered good human relations 
through meeting needs or through frustrating the individual 
as he attempted to meet his needs. 


PROCEDURE IN COLLECTING DATA 


(a) “Before and after” experimental procedures were 
applied to secure data on the achievement of all the children 
in the classrooms involved, in reading, language usage, 
spelling, arithmetic, intelligence and social acceptance. 

(b) A sample of children approximately equal in these 
tested variables was secured at the beinning of the experi- 
ment, these constituted the basis for the comparison of the 
final achievements. 

(c) A program of in-service training for the teachers 
of the experimental children was carried on, focusing upon 
the identification of needs, the relationship of needs to 
behavior, and the techniques and procedures for helping 
meet needs. 

(d) Data derived from tests, observations and records 
were collected and organized for the purpose of comparing 


* Burrell, Anna P. and Raths, Louis E., Do’s and Don’t’s of the Needs Theory 
Modern Education Service, Box 26, Bronxville, N. Y., 1950. 
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the experimental and the comparison groups in terms of 
the achievement of the children. 


PROCEDURE IN TREATING DATA 


The major hypothesis of this project was tested by com- 
paring the changes in the various measures which occurred 
in the experimental and comparison groups. A comparison 
of means and standard deviations of each group was to pro- 
vide an indication of change from the beginning to 
the final measure of intelligence, achievement and social 
acceptability. 

Statistical and anecdotal evidences were offered in an 
effort to show what took place when emphasis was placed 
upon meeting the emotional needs of the child. Statistical 
evidence was presented in the form of “t’” tests and x’. A 
change was considered significant at the 5 percent level. 
The results of the statistical treatment were given in accord 
with the “before and after” scores of the selected children 
in social acceptance, achievement and intelligence. Anecdotal 
evidence, collected from the teachers’ and investigator’s 
observations of class work, work habits, and behavioral 
changes, were also given. 


SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


At the conclusion of this project when all statistical and 
anecdotal materials had been assembled and evaluated, the 
following facts were demonstrated: 


1. Learning was facilitated 
a. learning as measured by standardized achievement tests 
showed significant gains in the experimental group 
b. effectiveness in class work as appraised by the teachers 
was increased in the case of each of the selected students in 
the experimental group 
2. Social relationships improved 
a. social acceptability as measured by standardized tests was 
increased and in some instances the experimental selects 
made significant gains 
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b. social acceptance as estimated by teachers’ observations 
and children’s testimonies was widened. The selected children 
in every experimental group gained friends. 


. Intelligence scores of the selected children of each of the experi- 


mental groups, as measured by standardized tests, increased in 

nine of the fourteen cases and in one case as much as 20 points. 

Deviate behavior as manifested by the experimental selects 

diminished in frequency and intensity 

More desirable personality adjustments were achieved 

a. in every instance, as evidenced by the children’s testimonies 
and the teachers’ and investigators’ observations, the fifteen 
experimental selected children seemed to be happier and less 
tense. They smiled more often, they laughed and chatted 
with their playmates and had fun 

Work habits were bettered 


7. More desirable personal habits were formed 
8. Interest in school and school work increased 


9. 


Truancy was reduced 


10. The experimenetal teachers’ attitudes were improved 


11. 


Some parents’ attitudes were improved 


Although the study was less concerned with what hap- 
pened to the total group, interest was evinced in the effect 
of the study upon all the children in the classes. The gains 
of the total experimental groups are summarized thus: 


1. 


learning was facilitated in terms of standardized tests and 
teachers’ appraisals. The achievement scores of the three classes 
were significant at the 1 per cent level 


. social acceptability in terms of standardized tests was increased 


in two of the three experimental groups 


. intelligence scores, as measured by standardized tests, increased 


in all three groups, with gains in the Fourth grade being signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level 


. the eight needs as measured by the Wishing Well Tests, 


decreased in score in every instance in the Fourth and Fifth 
grade classes and in every need except one, the Need for 
Understanding, in the Sixth grade class 


. the teachers found that in giving attention to the emotional 


needs of a few students they had learned how to attend to the 
needs of many. Since the teachers were less tense they could 
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be concerned with the desires of each member of the group 
because their time was not entirely consumed in caring for one 
or two extremely disturbing and disturbed youngsters. 


With regard to the findings of the comparison groups 
the following is presented: 


1. no group of selected comparison students showed significant 
gains in the total average achievement scores as measured by 
the “t” test 

2. two of the three comparison groups of selected children showed 
gains in intelligence scores. No score was significant 

3. no group of comparison selects showed significant gains in social 
acceptability 

4. the total achievement scores of the three total comparison 
groups were significant at the 1 per cent level 

5. the social acceptance scores showed losses in all of the total 
comparison groups 

6. the intelligence scores of the three total comparison groups 
showed an increase in scores. The Fifth grade total group 
score was significant at the 5 per cent level 

7. the Needs Test showed slight decreases in the scores of each 
need except Understanding, in the Fourth grade total group; 
in the Fifth grade, the score decreased except in economic 
security ; and in the Sixth grade decreases were made in each 
need except Freedom from Fear 


From the summarized data it would seem that the work 
with the selected children of the experimental group sub- 
stantiated the hypothesis which guided this study: that an 
attack upon the problem of improving learning through 
emphasis on meeting the child’s emotional needs by concen- 
trating attention upon a few selected students who had 
learning difficulties, would produce changes in social accept- 
ability and achievement. Furthermore, working with the 
selected students of the experimental groups not only 
resulted in improvement in terms of social acceptance, 
learning, and personal adjustment of the few students, but 
resulted in gains experienced in these areas by the members 
of the total experimental classes. 
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Anna Carol Fults, who conducted the first of the pilot 
studies, stated that no one single experiment of this kind 
tends “to prove the effectiveness of a theory or the pro- 
ductiveness of a certain method so far as children in general 
are concerned. There is a necessity for a continuing series 
of studies in which different population of children and 
different subcultures are sampled.” The consistency of the 
results of the three studies of Fults, Feyereisen, and Bur- 
rell, suggests that certain implications can be readily drawn 
from the accumulated evidence. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY FOR EDUCATION 


In so far as teachers are concerned this field is a com- 
paratively new one. Consequently this study presents impli- 
cations for programs in teacher education at both the in- 
service and pre-service levels. Furthermore, the study has 
implications for many other people dealing with children, 
parents, clergymen, law enforcement officials, guidance 
counselors, doctors and nurses. For as the child’s emotional 
needs are met in school and outside, so will his learning be 
facilitated, and the human relations within the group in 
which secure children live, be bettered. It is important that 
many sources be used to clarify the Needs Theory, there- 
fore, another implication of this study is for the develop- 
ment of more and better resource materials in this field. 
Research in the area of human relations, as well as the 
learning of the child is needed also, and if wisely handled, 
carefully studied and scientifically approached, it might 
enable us to come to understand some of the requirements 
of growth and development of children. With such a factual 
foundation we might be in a position to point out the neces- 
sary modifications if growth and better human relations are 
to be nurtured. 


January 2, 1951 
Anna Porter Burrell is Assistant Professor at the New York State College 
for teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 











THE EFFECTS OF AN IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM ON CHILDREN WITH SYMPTOMS 
OF PSYCHOSOMATIC ILLNESS* 


Robert S. Fleming 


There is great interest today in problems dealing with 
the relation of emotions to illness. As various emotional 
factors in illness have been understood and related to prob- 
lems of youth, psychosomatic illness has been brought into 
prominence. Extensive work has been done by the medical 
profession, psychologists and educators emphasizing the 
nature of the psychosomatic concept. There seems to be 
great need for teachers to consider implications of this con- 
cept for their work. 

The problem of this investigation tended to grow out of 
a recognition of several important factors. Briefly stated, 
they follow: teachers are greatly concerned with health 
problems of their pupils; many problems are becoming evi- 
dent of pupil adjustment to the mores of our culture; edu- 
cators are developing greater insights into the concepts of 
frustration; teachers and parents are developing increased 
understandings of the nature of emotional needs, and 
strides are being made in the field of psychosomatic 
medicine. 

The purpose of this study was to develop an in-service 
program of teacher education in which teachers studied the 
emotional needs of children who had certain physical diff- 
culties. Such a program made possible the testing of the 
hypothesis that as teachers try to meet the emotional needs 
of children, psychosomatic symptoms tend to become less 
intense in nature and less frequent in appearance. A second- 
ary consequence was that school attendance would be in- 





*Robert S. Fleming, An Exploratory Study of the Effects of an In-Service 
Education Program on Children with Symptoms of Psychosomatic IIlness, 
Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, New York: New York University, 1949. 
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creased; and a third consequence was that children would 
become less aggressive and would tend to show greater par- 
ticipation in school affairs. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


Thirty-eight children were selected for the study. These 
children had histories of frequent illness, absences from 
school and in many cases poor scholastic work. The diffi- 
culties represented by the children included such conditions 
as asthma, allergies, frequent upset stomach, kidney diffi- 
culties, “fake” illness, headaches, stuttering, nervousness, 
fears, and accident proneness. 

The study was designed as an exploratory, experimental 
one in which a comparison of a “before” and “after” nature 
could be made. An experimental group was set up con- 
sisting of twenty-six children and a comparison group was 
created consisting of twelve children. Both groups attended 
the same school. The children in the experimental group 
were found in nine classrooms, while those in the compari- 
son group were in three other classrooms. Care was exer- 
cised to give consideration to factors of sex, age, grade 
and variety of psychosomatic disturbance in setting up the 
two groups. 

The boys and girls in the study had a physical examina- 
tion by a medical doctor at the beginning of the study and 
again at the close of the experimental period. The doctor 
did not know which children were in the experimental group. 
Both a school nurse and the doctor were available through- 
out the study to make necessary observations and records. 

The center selected for the work was the Elementary 
School at Dobbs Ferry, New York. The crux of the design 
centered around the development of an in-service teacher 
education program. The investigator spent his full time 
in the school in developing the in-service program. This 
consisted of numerous group meetings, individual confer- 
ences, classroom observations, the showing and analysis of 
a group of films, and conferences with parents. 
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An additional feature was the extension of the design 
to include a study of the effects of work with parents and 
teachers of a group of the experimental children under the 
assumption that more progress would be made as parents 
concerned themselves with the emotional needs of children. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


Before teachers could meet the emotional needs of chil- 
dren, it was essential for them to study carefully the 
children and identify unfulfilled emotional needs. This was 
necessary as a basis for all work in which teachers were to 
engage throughout the study. 

As the in-service program was started teachers and the 
investigator began studying the children in the experimental 
group. A two-hour meeting was held each week during 
which time the needs concept was developed, films were 
shown and analyzed as a means of helping teachers become 
sensitive to the eight needs developed by Raths and his 
associates. The needs were: 

. The need for belonging. 

. The need for love and affection. 

. The need for economic security. 
. The need for achievement. 

. The need for freedom from fear. 
. The need for freedom from guilt. 
. The need for sharing. 

. The need for understanding. 

Also, needs tests were given in each of the grades. The 
“Wishing Well’ was given in grades two and three, while 
the “Self Portrait - N’’ was given in grades four, five, and 
six. The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale* was given to all 
children as a means of determining friendship patterns of 
children in their group. With such information, teachers 
indicated possible specific unfulfilled emotional needs for 
each of the children in the study. 

1 Published by Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 


2 Ibid. 
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An analysis of the needs suggested that there was a 
more-or-less even distribution of children with each of the 
eight needs. That is to say, there were approximately as 
many children in the study with a need for achievement as 
there were for belonging, freedom from guilt, or economic 
security. There was also a tendency for the needs to be 
present in children of various grade levels. 

With the needs identified, the teachers were then ready 
to determine specific procedures for fulfilling each of the 
unfulfilled emotional needs. 

Teachers were given a set of “Do’s and Don’ts’* which 
contained specific suggestions of things to be done in help- 
ing children with each of the emotional needs. Also, the 
investigator and individual teachers developed a specific 
plan for working with each child. This served as a means 
of helping the teacher begin applying specific therapy for 
each of the children based on his particular unfulfilled 
needs. This plan was often revised and extended as a 
result of progress made. 

The teachers in this study could not produce a formula 
for other teachers to use in meeting needs. Neither could 
each teacher in the Dobbs Ferry school employ appro- 
priately the same particular procedures. One would not 
expect all teachers to work in the same specific way. The 
common element in the work of teachers in this study seems 
to represent a sincere effort on the part of each teacher to 
help each child function consistently and continuously in 
a free, relaxed manner as specific efforts are made to meet 
his unfulfilled emotional need or needs. 

As the study progressed, the teachers in the experimental 
group kept a daily record of their attempts to meet 
emotional needs of the individual child as well as to record 
any available information concerning the health of the 
child on the particular day. The investigator and a psycho- 
logist observed continuously in a school and kept records of 
things done and children’s reactions and progress. 


* Published by Center for Research, New York University. 
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The attempts of teachers to meet needs are actually 
common-sense ways of working with children consistent 
with a philosophy of helping children grow through use 
of warm, friendly, helpful, relaxed relationships. The 
dynamic of this process comes.not by any one plan or group 
of suggestions which teachers have employed, but through 
the consistent use of the underlying philosophy described. 
That is to say, a child having the need for achievement 
must experience success many times a day, day in and day 
out, over a long period of time in order for frustrations, 
caused by the lack of feelings of success, to be alleviated. 
One of the most crucial characteristics of the needs approach 
is in the continuous nature of its application. One cannot 
help children overcome psychosomatic difficulties by trying 
to meet a need, such as the need for belonging, unless he 
is willing to view the process as a long-term one. 

As the accumulation of the impact of an unfulfilled need 
becomes intense, the frustration appears. This suggests 
that the force of the unfulfilled need is exceedingly great. 
Consequently, therapy must become more intense than the 
cause producing the difficulty in order to more than neutra- 
lize the pressure of the unfulfilled need. 

In meeting the emotional needs of children, one cannot 
assume that as a particular need is fulfilled all other emo- 
tional needs are fulfilled. The work of the teacher becomes 
such that at weekly, monthly, or periodic intervals the 
teacher must take stock of the needs of her children. As 
one need is fulfilled, or as progress is made in the fulfill- 
ment of a particular need, it is often necessary to give 
attention to other unfulfilled emotional needs. There is an 
interesting interrelationship between emotional needs. This 
study reveals, as have other ones dealing with the emotional 
needs of children, that many children have several unful- 
filled needs. The teachers in this study were sensitive to 
the interrelationship of emotional needs. 
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OVERALL WORK OF COMPARISON TEACHERS 


The evidence is limited, yet, it seems accurate to say 
that teachers in the comparison groyp continued to empha- 
size the fulfillment of subject matter requirements rather 
than the meeting of emotional needs. There was a striking 
difference in the two groups of teachers. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the experimental group was that their 
primary concern dealt with meeting emotional needs of 
children. The distinguishing characteristic of the compari- 
son group seemed to be the academic development of chil- 
dren in preparation for the next grade. The comparison 
teachers did many of the things which the experimental 
teachers did, yet, the point at which differences became 
evident was the consistent, continuous characteristic of 
work of experimental teachers in meeting emotional needs. 


THE EFFECT OF THE PROGRAM UPON THE INTENSITY 
OF PSYCHOSOMATIC DIFFICULTIES 


The intensity of the psychosomatic syndrome was de- 
scribed by the physician at the beginning of the study and 
again at the end of the experimental period. A six-point 
scale, used for checking the status of each child, ranged 
from “acute” to “no evidence.” Each point was thought 
of as one scale unit. In Table I the findings are summarized. 


TABLE I 


Comparison of Results of In-Service Program on 
Intensity of Symptoms* in Experimental and 
Comparison Groups 








Experimental Comparison 





‘Number in each group 26 12 
Number showing improvement 25 6 
Number showing no improvement 1 6 
Percentage showing improvement 96.1% 50% 
Percentage showing no improvement 3.8% 50% 
Average gains in scale units 1.84 .66 





*As judged by the medical doctor 
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This table shows that marked improvement in intensity 
of symptoms occurred in the experimental group. It is 
significant that the experimental group made three times 
the progress that the comparison group made and that only 
one child did not show improvement. 


THE EFFECT OF THE PROGRAM UPON THE 
FREQUENCY OF PSYCHOSOMATIC DIFFICULTIES 


Frequency of symptoms was rated on a six-point scale 
ranging from “Frequent” to “Seldom.” Teachers and par- 
ents were asked to indicate the frequency of attacks or 
symptoms at the beginning of the experimental period and 
again at the end of this period. This was done in both the 
experimental and comparison groups in order that some 
comparison of the two groups could be made as a means 
of drawing a conclusion concerning the in-service program. 

A marked reduction in frequency of psychosomatic 
symptoms was found in the expermiental group, but not 
in the comparison group. Actually, at the beginning of 
the investigation 80.8 (%) of the children in the experi- 
mental group were having symptoms daily or several times 
a day. At the close of the period 84.7 (%) of the children 
in the experimental group were having attacks seldom or 
occasionally. In the comparison group, at the beginning of 
the experimental period 75 (%) of the children had symp- 
toms ranging from several times weekly to several times 
daily. At the close of the study 50 (%) of the cases occurred 
seldom or occasionally. Another interesting observation 
concerning frequency of symptoms is that in the experi- 
mental group 7.6 (%) of the cases showed no improvement 
in frequency while in the comparison group 50. (%) of the 
cases showed no improvement in frequency of symptoms. 

These data concerning frequency seem significant in indi- 
cating that there was a marked difference in the occurrence 
of psychosomatic attacks at the close of the study in the 
experimental group, but not in the comparison group. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM UPON SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE OF PSYCHOSOMATIC CHILDREN 


Records of school attendance were kept for all children 
in the study. These records included only absences due to 
illness or for other health purposes. Records were likewise 
assembled for the same period of the 1947-48 school year. 
Table II, ““Absences Due to Illness in the Experimental and 
Comparison Groups” summarizes findings concerning 
school attendance. 


TABLE II 


Absences Due to Illness, in the 
Experimental and Comparison Groups 














Experimental Comparison 
Before After Before After 
Total Days Absent 320 162 91 128 
Average Days Absent 12 6.23 y A 10.6 
Percent Gain or Loss — 49.7 — 40.9 
Percent of Children with 
Fewer Absences 1948-49 — 57.6 — 33.3 
Percent of Children with 


more Absences, 1948-49 — 42.3 -— 66.6 





An analysis of the data above suggests that significant 
improvement in school attendance was made in the experi- 
mental group with a gain of 49.7 (%). In the comparison 
group there was a loss in attendance of 40.9 (%) over the 
same period for 1947-48. The work of the teachers in the 
experimental group seems to be associated with the im- 
proved school attendance of their pupils. 

These data reveal that there was a significant improve- 
ment in school attendance among children in the experi- 
mental group as teachers attempted to meet their emotional 
needs while attendance did not improve, but became worse, 
among those psychosomatic children in the comparison 
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group in which teachers were not making a special effort 
to provide necessary aid for their unfilled emotional needs. 

The parents and teachers were asked to compare the over- 
all development of each child at the close of the experimental 
period with his status at the beginning of the study. This 
included health, relationships with other children, participa- 
tion in activities in the home, school and community. 

In both groups a majority of the parents recognized 
improvement. There did seem to be a slight tendency for 
parents of children in the comparison group to describe no 
change in pupils health than did parents in the experimental 
group. 

The judgment of the teachers in the experimental group 
indicates a greater amount of improvement in the overall 
development of children than did the teachers in the com- 
parison group. One might feel that the experimental 
teachers would be prejudiced, which, of course, could be the 
case. Yet, one would also expect comparison teachers to 
record any evidences of improvement in their students. 
Also, the comparison teachers report that one-fourth of 
their children remained the same as usual. Both parents and 
teachers recognized greater improvement in the overall 
development of children in the experimental group than did 
parents and teachers in the comparison group. 
























SS aernenmemaEET ES tse TS 7 


THE EFFECTS OF WORK WITH PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The assumption was made that significant progress could 
be made with psychosomatic children if both the parent and 
the teacher would attempt to meet emotional needs. It was 
likewise assumed that the progress made from the com- 
bined work of the parents and teacher woult be greater than 
the progress made by the teacher alone. 

In this study nine parents participated. No special plan 
was made for selection of parents other than that of work- 
ing with those who requested aid and with those who could 
come to the school for conferences. The parents, for the 
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most part, requested aid. Those parents represented chil- 
dren of each grade level and a variety of symptoms. The 
mere fact that the parent requested aid might tend to sug- 
gest some concern. Table III Results of “Parents Plus 
Teachers” Group, summarizes findings in this project. 











TABLE III 
Results of “Parents Plus Teachers” Group 
Parents Entire 
Plus Teachers Experimental Comparison 
Teachers only Group 
Percent improvement in 
attendance 63.6% 40.7 49,7 -40.9 
Average improvement in 
intensity in scale units 2.0 1.75 1.84 66 
Average improvement in 
frequency in scale units 3.22 3.07 3.11 1.0 





The children in the group in which work was carried on 
with “parents plus teachers” in meeting the emotional needs 
of children made an improvement in school attendance of 
63.6 (%) over the same period in 1947-48. The group in 
which work was carried on only with the teachers made 
an improvement in attendance of 40.7 (%). Hence, there 
was a gain of 22.9 (%) by the parent plus teacher group 
over the teacher group. 

In addition to an improvement in attendance, there was 
also a greater improvement in intensity of symptoms in the 
parent plus teacher group than there was in either the 
teacher group, the entire experimental group or the com- 
parison group. The increase in improvement in scale units 
in the parent plus teacher group was .24 units. 

Frequency of psychosomatic symptoms was likewise re- 
duced to a greater extent in the “parent plus teacher” group 
than the “teacher” group. The average improvement in 
scale units in the group in which parents and teachers 
worked together was 3.22 while in the group in which the 
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teacher worked alone in meeting emotional needs the im- 
provement was 3.09, a difference of .13 scale units. 

Thus, it appears that, as parents and teachers work to- 
gether in meeting emotional needs of children with psy- 
chosomatic symptoms, greater progress is made than when 
teachers attack the job alone. Since the number of cases 
was small this factor should be studied further. 


OTHER RESULTS OF THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 


In addition to the improvement which took place in the 
health of children in the study, there was also significant 
improvement in their academic work. No provision was 
made in the hypothesis for investigating academic progress. 
It seemed important not to place emphasis along this line 
since the primary consideration of the study concerned 
meeting emotional needs of children. At the close of the 
study it was discovered that results of Stanford Achieve- 
ment tests given throughout the school in November and 
again in June were available. 

The progress of psychosomatic children was compared 
with the progress of other children in.their rooms. Also, an 
analysis was made of available results of achievement test 
scores for the psychosomatic children in the comparison 
group. This was possible for only a small number of chil- 
dren in the comparison group since test data was not avail- 
able for others. The use of Fisher’s method for determin- 
ing “‘t” scores was employed to determine the difference of 
the means of small samples.° The assumption was made 
that significant changes occured at the 5 percent, or 1 per- 
cent level. This revealed that change was not brought about 
merely by “chance.” 

The data reveals that the psychosomatic children in the 
experimental group made significant progress in their aca- 
demic work. Other children in the experimental rooms, 
children having no evidence of psychosomatic symptoms, 
likewise made significant academic progress. 


5 E. P. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Educational Research, p. 48-75. 
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These results concerning the academic progress of chil- 
dren in the experimental and comparison groups indicate 
that as teachers attempt to meet the emotional needs of chil- 
dren, significant progress is made in academic work as well 
as in the improvement of psychosomatic manifestations. In 
addition, it seems important to point out that as teachers 
emphasize the emotional adjustment of children, it is not 
done with a loss in academic achievement. 

Five major areas of change in the work of teachers seems 
to have arisen from the in-service program. They follow: 


1, Changes in physical environment. 

2. Changes suggesting increased pupil participation in 
their work and in the work of the group. 

3. Changes suggesting greater emphasis on local prob- 
lems and local studies. 

4. Changes in the teacher’s relationships with children. 

5. Changes in the teacher’s professional outlook. 


Conclusions 


From these data it is evident that the central hypothesis 
underlying this investigation was supported. Data have 
been submitted which indicate that as teachers attempt to 
meet the emotional needs of children, psychosomatic symp- 
toms tend to diminish in frequency and to become less acute 
in nature. Likewise, school attendance is improved as a re- 
sult of meeting emotional needs of children. Parents and 
teachers working together produced three times greater im- 
provement in frequency, and in intensity of psychosomatic 
conditions, than occurred in groups in which teachers made 
no special effort to fulfill emotional needs. 

And so, teachers have the potential ability of working 
with children in a manner which greatly affects their health 
through the quality of human relations employed. 

Robert S. Fleming is Professor of Education, Department of Curriculum 


and Instruction, College of Education, The University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 





PREJUDICE AND UNMET EMOTIONAL NEEDS 


Lawrence Park 


A Negro boy is walking home from school. He ap- 
proaches a group of boys on a corner. One boy in the gang 
blocks the Negro’s way and says, “Where ya goin’ black 
boy.” A few more words and a fight starts. It ends with 
the Negro boy humiliated and running from the gang. 

If you had a chance to talk with the aggressor’s teacher, 
you might find that he is always aggressive. This is com- 
mon and characteristic behavior with him. He continually 
hits and pushes; shouts out to the world about him that he 
is “boss.” 

Some other children in this group could be described as 
followers. They never seem to take the initiative in action 
but rather they can be “talked into action.” 

If we accept Dollard’s Frustration-Aggression theory, 
we might say that the aggressive child in this incident had 
an emotional disorganization—manifested symptoms of 
unfulfilled needs. The emotionally mature person doesn’t 
act in this irrational manner toward others. But aggression 
might not be the only behavior manifested when needs are 
thwarted. It is possible that the characteristic behavior 
would be of a submissive sort. This is equally bad for 
human relationships for again the person who is charac- 
teristically submissive might easily be a “push over” for 
the prejudiced aggressor and be led to hold prejudicial 
attitudes toward others. 

The above is significant for it portrays a recent trend in 
thinking among social scientists. That is, the concept that 
prejudice which is directed toward whole groups of people 
is in the nature of a personality disorder. 

E. T. Sheerer has investigated the relationship between 
acceptance and respect for self, and acceptance for others. 
In therapeutic interviews with ten persons she found a sub- 
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stantial and definite relation between the individual’s regard 
for himself and that of his feelings toward others. It was 
also found to be possible to improve acceptance and respect 
for the self by psychological treatment. “It might mean,” 
she says, “that increased acceptance of minority groups... 
could best be achieved by some type of group therapy which 
would tend to alter the individual’s acceptance and respect 
for himself.’””* 

Bettelheim and Janowitz’ found a high degree of associa- 
tion between intolerance and feelings of deprivation, par- 
ticularly economic, and downward social mobility. M. Katz 
wrote in the American Journal of Sociology, “... there is 
a strong probability that the intolerant individual is one 
who is maladjusted to his surroundings.’” 

A study made by the author in the past year tends to 
bear out this general psychological theory. The following 
pages are a report of that study and some of its more per- 
tinent conclusions and implications. 

The purpose of the study was to establish relationships 
between changes in certain important emotional needs of 
children, and the changes in prejudice these children held 
toward members of the Jewish faith, the Catholic faith, 
and the Negro race. 

In order to fulfill the purpose of the study and to test the 
centfal hypothesis, a design for action was developed. This 
design consisted of a planned, three-phase program of in- 
service education for six teachers in the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades of three Westchester county, New York 
schools. Also, as part of the design, it was planned to collect 
data using the “before and after” technique to measure the 
amount and kinds of change that took place during the 
study. Another group of six classes from other fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades were used to increase the size of the 
sample. The teachers in these latter classes did not partici- 
pate in the in-service program. 

The in-service training program was used to “insure” 
that changes in emotional needs would occur. It would have 
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also been possible to make ‘“‘before and after” studies of a 
random sampling of classrooms on the assumption that 
among the children tested, in the interval, some would have 
had their needs better met, some would have had their needs 
intensified, and some would have remained about the same 
with respect to needs status. This seemed too great a chance 
to take, and on the basis of the investigator’s knowledge of 
other research in the emotional needs area which had 
effected positive changes in children’s emotional needs, the 
in-service program was undertaken with this selected small 
group of teachers. 

The central hypothesis of the study stated that as chil- 
dren’s emotional needs were better met, these children’s at- 
titudes toward the minority groups of the study would 
change in a positive direction. Further, prejudicial atti- 
tudes toward individual members of these three minority 
groups would also decrease as emotional needs were met. 

It was very clear from the beginning of the study that 
teachers could not be expected to carry on clinical kirds of 
therapy in the classrooms. In the first place, the interpre- 
tation placed on unfulfilled emotional needs for this study 
did not necessarily imply that children who manifested un- 
fulfilled needs were in need of clinical help. Secondly, even 
if this were the case the teachers had neither the training 
nor the experience to carry on clinical programs to meet 
needs. Therefore, the techniques used by these teachers to 
try and better meet emotional needs were only those which 
were applicable to regular classroom practices. They were 
an intensification of classroom practices which sensitive 
teachers have used for generations to help children. In that 
respect alone, the study has significance. 

The emotional needs with which the study was concerned 
were those important needs described in a classification by 
Louis E. Raths*. They are referred to in several of the 
other articles in this number of this magazine. 
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It was not claimed for these needs that they represent a 
complete listing of needs. They were, however, considered 
to be important and directing aspects of human behavior. 
Also, through the past ten or so years other research pro- 
jects concerned with these same needs had developed many 
valuable methods for classroom teachers to identify and 
better meet children’s emotional needs. 

The testing program used “before and after” was carried 
on under the direction of the investigator. Most of the tests 
were administered by him alone. Identification of emotional 
needs was carried out through the use of The Wishing 
Well’, observational data based on criteria mentioned in An 
Application to Education of the Needs Theory’, and the 
personal folders of the children which had been kept by the 
child’s teachers. 

Attitudes of prejudice were considered to be separate 
from the emotional needs aspects in the teachers’ thinking. 
In fact, no mention was made to the teacher of the hypothe- 
sis being tested. It is obvious why this was necessary when 
the data collected were to be used later to establish relation- 
ships. Prejudice was considered from two aspects: First, 
group stereotype attitudes toward the three minority 
groups were measured with the Human Relations Inven- 
tory’. This instrument was designed after principles used 
in E. S. Bogardus’ Scale of Social Distance. Prejudice was 
also considered on the person to person level, with data 
gathered from the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale." 

The in-service program for the experimental group 
teachers served as a medium for teachers to learn about 
techniques developed to enable them to identify and to 
better meet children’s emotional needs in the classroom. 
Throughout the second school semester the teachers met 
seventeen times in two-hour sessions with the investigator. 
Films relating to emotional needs were shown and discussed 
in the light of the needs concept. Related reading materials 
were also distributed and occasionally discussed during 
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these meetings. After a few weekly meetings when it was 
felt the teachers had grasped some fundamental concepts, 
each teacher selected four or five children who were indi- 
cated by the initial data as giving some evidence of unmet 
emotional needs. Programs of therapy were worked out 
for each of these selected children, designed specifically to 
meet the unmet needs each child was believed to have. Later 
the weekly meetings were given over to discussing refine- 
ments of the programs of therapy, and also to report pro- 
gress made by individuals. The reason for selecting indi- 
viduals in this manner was to emphasize techniques for 
better meeting needs. 

Other aspects of the in-service program consisted of over 
three hundred visits to the experimental group classes by 
the investigator. During these visits observations were 
made to note how the teachers related themselves to the 
children, and also to discover new ways that teachers could 
be helped in the efforts to better meet children’s needs. 

A third phase of the in-service program consisted of 
many individual conferences with teachers, children, and 
occasionally parents. These were important aids in first 
identifying the areas for concentration of effort, and later 
in developing and refining the specific programs of therapy. 

During the entire semester the experimental group 
teachers worked diligently to carry out these programs of 
therapy and to continuously search for new and better ways 
of relating themselves to the children so as to better meet 
needs. At the end of nearly each day the teachers filled out 
logs which described, among other things, the ways in 
which they related themselves to the children. For example, 
if some incident seemed to have been effective in the at- 
tempt to meet a child’s need for love and affection, this was 
described. On the other hand, those things which seemed 
to have negative effects were also described. 

Since this was an investigation which sought to examine 
relationships between changes in emotional needs and 
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changes in prejudice, these changes were presented accord- 
ing to the following pattern: Changes in emotional needs 
were considered as “needs better met,” “needs less well 
met,” and “needs didn’t change.” Changes in attitudes of 
prejudice were considered in terms of the amount of score 
change on the Human Relations Inventory, and also in 
terms of the gains and losses made by individual minority 
group members on the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale. 

To examine the relationship between emotional needs 
changes and prejudice change in order to test the hypothe- 
sis, the following conditions were applied: 

1. Children whose emotional needs were better met 
should also give evidence of becoming significantly less 
prejudiced or should remain unprejudiced toward the 
minurity groups and the minority group members. 

2. Children whose emotional needs were less well met 
shovld give evidence of becoming increasingly more preju- 
dicel or should remain prejudiced toward the minority 
groups and minority group members. 

3. Children whose emotional needs didn’t change should 
not change in their attitudes of prejudice. 

Those were the basic conditions to test the hypothesis, 
and this was found: 

1. Children whose needs were better met during the in- 
terim of the study made significant gains in their attitudes 
of prejudice, particularly toward the Negro minority. 
Using X* as a measure of significance of change, it was 
found that the children whose needs were better met made 
a change significant at the one per cent level of significance 
toward “Negro People.” 

2. Children in the study whose needs were apparently 
less well met increased their prejudice toward “Negro 
People” in a manner also considered as statistically 
significant. , 

3. Those children whose emotional needs didn’t change 
also did not change in their attitudes toward this group. 
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The above considered the relationship where the preju- 
dice was most clearly defined toward the Negro minority, 
The relationship was not so strong in regard to Jewish and 
Catholic groups, where the attitude of prejudice was less in 
evidence. Here it was found that children whose needs 
were better met retained a lack of prejudice, as did those 
children whose needs didn’t change. On the other hand, chil- 
dren whose needs were less well met also made no change 
in attitude toward these two groups from their original sta- 
tus of acceptance or rejection. 

When the same criteria for examining the relationship 
was applied to changes in attitudes toward individual mem- 
bers of the minority groups, essentially the same relation- 
ship was found as was found for the attitudes toward the 
groups. Those children whose needs were better met in- 
creased their acceptance of the individual members of all 
three minority groups. Those children whose needs were 
less well met accepted Negro children less well. Once again, 
as in the case of change in attitudes toward the three 
groups, a consistent “order” of prejudical attitude change 
was brought to light. Negro children were less well ac- 
cepted than Jewish children, and Jewish children were less 
well accepted than Catholic children by these children in the 
study whose emotional needs were less well met. 

The conclusion was drawn that the psychological theory 
which suggests that prejudice which is directed toward 
whole groups is a projection of emotional disorder on the 
part of the prejudiced person, received strong support from 
the data presented. The evidence was clear in regard to 
prejudice toward Negroes and the Negro group, and was 
somewhat less strong when the relationship was applied to 
the Jewish and Catholic minorities. It was suggested that 
this difference in attitudes of prejudice toward the three 
groups was a fruitful field for further study. 

The findings of the study have some broad implications 
for in-service and pre-service teacher education as well as 
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for intercultural education. 

Given this very strong, positive correlation between 
changes in status of needs and changes in status of attitudes 
toward minority groups, a different emphasis is suggested 
for teacher training. With the seriousness and importance 
of problems relating to intergroup life so apparent, in- 
service education programs need to be initiated which would 
train teachers in techniques for understanding, identifying, 
and better meeting children’s unfulfilled emotional needs. 
Pre-school teacher training should evidently include the 
same kinds of needs methodology, but perhaps on a more 
intense basis that would emphasize this important phase of 
teaching. It was suggested that this might be done through 
a series of courses spread out through the training period. 

The intercultural education aspects of these findings are 
also clear. The meeting of emotional needs seems to be a 
very important vehicle for increasing attitudes of tolerance. 
As these techniques for better meeting needs can be carried 
on in classrooms everywhere, a new generation could easily 
bring about truly genuine respect for the worth of all 
human beings as they themselves became emotionally 
mature. 

1E. T. Sheerer, “Analysis of the Relationship Between Acceptance and 


Respect for Self and Acceptance and Respect for Others in Ten Counseling 
Cases,” Journal Consulting Psychology, 13 (June, 1949) pp. 169-175. 

2B. Bettelheim and M. Janowitz, The Dynamics of Prejudice, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. 

8M. Katz, “An Hypothesis of Anti-Negro Prejudice, “American Journal of 
Sociology, 53 (1947) p. 140. 

*L. E. Raths, An Application to Education of the Needs Theory, Box 26, 
Bronxville, New York. 

5Bureau of Education Research, The Wishing Well, Ohio State University: 
also, L. E. Raths, Box 26, Bronxville, New York. 

Sop. cit. No. 4. 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, Human Relations Inventory, 157 West 
13th Street, New York 11, New York. 

8Ohio State Department of Education, Ohio Social Acceptance Scale, 
Columbus, Ohio; also, L. E. Raths, Box 26, Bronxville, New York. 

Lawrence Park is Assistant Professor of Education, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 





































THE FREQUENCY OF UNMET EMOTIONAL NEEDS 
AS EVIDENCED IN CHILDREN’S BEHAVIOR 


Frank A. Mann 


How many children are there in American schools who 
represent some kind of problem to their teachers? How 
many are overly aggressive in the sense that they offend 
teachers’ sense of what is morally and intellectually right? 
How many are submissive to the extent that they are un- 
usually dependent on others for direction and approval? 
How many children are so withdrawing that teachers find 
it impossible to get them to share in classroom activities? 
How many are disturbed to the extent that they display 
symptoms of poor health — not ill enough to be sent home 
and yet not well enough to keep up with activities in the 
classroom? 

Of children identified in these four ways, how many 
reflect symptoms of unmet emotional needs which can be 
quite readily identified by a teacher after relatively brief 
training in observational techniques? Do the consequences 
of nonacceptance or rejection by his classmates show up in 
aggression, submission, nonparticipation or symptoms of 
psychosomatic illness on the part of a child? Is there any 
relationship between the social class affiliation of a child and 
these four gross behaviors? What is the relationship of 
intelligence quotient, age, grade and sex to these behaviors? 

These were among the questions which a study conducted 
in six Westchester County, New York public schools during 
the year 1949-50 sought to answer. During this year, with 
Louis E. Raths as Executive Director, the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education was to expend a major portion of 
its resources in the implementation of a program in the 
public schools of Westchester County. The writer was 
invited to share in some of this work and was allowed to 
select schools in which to carry out the present study from 
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among the number with which the Bureau staff was to 
work. The six schools involved in this study were finally 
selected on the basis of two criteria: first, whether the com- 
position of the population of the six schools would fit the 
design of the study as to varying racial, religious, ethnic 
and socio-economic groupings; and secondly, some con- 
sideration was given to the proportion of faculty members 
of each school which would be voluntarily represented at 
weekly workshop meetings. The population included 1358 
children; 743 boys and 615 girls in 52 classrooms ranging 
from kindergarten through ninth grade in the six schools. 

Of the various classifications of emotional needs, the one 
proposed by Raths was considered as serving best the pur- 
poses of this investigation. Raths lists the following emo- 
tional needs as being of serious concern to teachers because 
they seem to be closely related to the classroom behavior of 
children: 


The need for belonging. 

The need for love and affection. 
The need for achievement. 

The need for economic security. 
The need for freedom from fear. 
The need for freedom from guilt. 
The need for sharing. ' 

The need for understanding. 


According to Raths, emotional needs are culturally indoc- 
trinated and come about through the child-rearing process. 
This theory of needs postulates further that as frustration 
develops, one of the five conditions may arise. The individ- 
ual may become aggressive, submissive, withdrawing, or 
he may develop symptoms of psychosomatic illness, or a 
combination of two or more of these may become evident. 
These reactions to frustration are referred to as gross 
behaviors in this study. 

Basic to the study was an attempt to sensitize teachers 
to the observation of children’s behavior, with the focus 
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upon the identification of the four gross behaviors and the 
eight emotional needs studied. This sensitizing procedure 
was carried on over a period of several months through 
regular weekly two-hour workshop meetings, in small group 
meetings at other times and in numerous informal, in- 
dividual conferences with teachers in the schools involved 
in the study. Included were the study of printed documents, 
the analysis of a series of films, the use of expert con- 
sultants an.‘ teachers from other schools in the area, fre- 
quent discus. on of the needs theory and its application to 
particular children and close observation of children. 

A test of emotional needs, The Wishing Well, and a test 
designed to determine the friendship patterns of children 
within a classroom, the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale, were 
administered. The social class status of children was deter- 
mined by Warner’s Index of Status Characteristics. Intelli- 
gence quotients were taken from the school records. 

One of the printed materials used in the attempt to sensi- 
tize the teachers was a booklet entitled An Application to 
Education of the Needs Theory by Louis E. Raths. This 
booklet outlines the needs theory which was at the core of 
this study and provides rather detailed word-pictures of 
the kinds of characteristic behaviors described as aggres- 
sive, submissive, withdrawing and symptoms of psychoso- 
matic illness and behaviors which are related to particular 
emotional needs. Over and over again it was emphasized to 
the teachers that in order to identify a child with one or 
more of these four gross behaviors, or the eight emotional 
needs, the behavior should be observable fairly frequently 
and with more than mild intensity. Any such designation 
was then to be accepted as being characteristic of a given 
child. 

As soon as, but in no instance before, an analysis of the 
unmet needs of their children had been submitted by the 
teachers, those in grades five through nine administered 
The Wishing Well. Shortly thereafter, the teachers in 
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grades four through eight in three of the schools adminis- 
tered the Ohio Social Acceptance Test. 


THE FINDINGS RELATING TO THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
FOUR GROSS BEHAVIORS 


Of the sampling of 1358 children, 20.5 per cent were 
found to be unusually aggressive. Submissiveness was 
reported as characteristic of 7.5 per cent of the children and 
8.1 per cent were designated as consistently withdrawing. 
Two per cent of the children in the six schools were observed 
by the teachers as showing symptoms of psychosomatic ill- 
ness. More than twice as many boys were reported as char- 
acteristically aggressive as were girls. The findings of the 
present investigation reveal that submissiveness and with- 
drawing types of behavior were characteristic of more girls 
than boys. Symptoms of psychosomatic illness appeared in 
approximately the same incidence in both sexes. 


COMPARISON OF THE VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS 


When the grade levels were compared, no major trends 
were found among the grades from kindergarten through 
the ninth. In the two ninth grade classrooms, a slightly 
higher percentage of girls was found to be aggressive than 
boys. With only three exceptions, submtssiveness was 
found to be characteristic of more girls than boys at each 
grade level. From the kindergarten through the fifth grade 
the proportion of boys and girls who were reported as un- 
usually withdrawing varies, but in the sixth, seventh, eighth. 
and ninth grades more than twice as many girls were 
designated as withdrawing than were boys. Symptoms of 
psychosomatic illness were reported as having generally the 
same incidence among boys and girls at each grade level. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG THE SIX SCHOOLS 


Differences in the incidence of the four gross behaviors 
among the six schools were revealed. The highest propor- 
tion of children characterized as unusually aggressive 
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(42.6%) was found in the junior high school, a school in 
which the student population is largely Negro. The propor- 
tion of children in this school reported by the teachers as 
unusually submissive is approximately twice as high as that 
reported for the children in each of the five elementary 
schools in this investigation. Approximately the same pro- 
portion of withdrawing children was reported by the teach- 
ers of the two elementary schools which feed into the junior 
high school, whose populations are also largely Negro. One 
of the schools in this investigation is outstanding in the 
sense that with the exception of symptoms of psychoso- 
matic illness, the incidence of aggressive, submissive, and 
withdrawing behavior reported is considerably lower than 
in the other schools. 


THE FINDINGS RELATING TO THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
EIGHT EMOTIONAL NEEDS 


The Distribution of the Eight Emotional Needs as Judged by the Teachers 


The data relating to the distribution of the eight emo- 
tional needs reveal that in the entire sample, according to 
the teachers, more than 26.0 per cent of the children showed 
symptoms of having one or more of the eight needs unmet. 
The need for belonging was found by the teachers to be 
unmet in more children (12.8%) than any of the other 
needs, with the need for achievement next in order. The 
need for freedom from guilt was reported to have the lowest 
incidence. More boys than girls were reported as having 
unmet needs among these eight, but the four most prevalent 
needs among both boys and girls were the need for belong- 
ing, the need for achievement, the need for love and affec- 
tion, and the need for understanding. According to the 
teachers’ judgments, many of the children with unmet needs 
had more than one of the eight needs unmet. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE EIGHT EMOTIONAL NEEDS BY 
GRADE LEVEL 


Comparison of the various grade levels has revealed no 
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major trends in the incidence of the eight emotional needs, 
with the exception of the kindergarten. Here the teachers 
observed symptoms of fewer needs among their children. 
With few exceptions, the pattern of sex difference revealed 
for the entire group holds true for the various grade levels. 


THE RESULTS OF THE WISHING WELL 


In a smaller sample of children in grades five through 
nine, The Wishing Well, a test of emotional needs, indicates 
69.9 per cent of the children as having one ur more of the 
eight needs studied unmet. The test results indicate that a 
number of these children had two or more of the eight emo- 
tional needs unmet. The test results also indicate not only 
a much greater incidence of unmet needs among the chil- 
dren in this investigation than do the teachers’ judgments, 
but they indicate that almost every one of the eight needs 
studied was unmet in a slightly greater proportion of girls 
than boys. This differs from the analyses made by the 
teachers. A comparison between the rank order of the eight 
needs as indicated by the teachers’ judgments and The 
Wishing Well results revealed a low degree of correlation 
(.476). However, each of these sources of data within it- 
self showed a high degree of correlation between the rank 
order of the needs as found in the two sexes. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FOUR GROSS BEHAVIORS 
AND THE EIGHT EMOTIONAL NEEDS 


The needs theory, which was at the core of this investi- 
gation, postulates the four gross behaviors, aggressiveness, 
submissiveness, withdrawing behavior, and symptoms of 
psychosomatic illness as suggesting the presence of unmet 
emotional needs. Of the 268 children in this investigation 
designated as aggressive, 63.4 per cent were judged as hav- 
ing one or more of the eight needs unsatisfied. Of the 93 
children thought to be submissive, 44.1 per cent had one or 
more of these needs unmet. Of the 100 children thought to 
be withdrawing, 55.0 per cent had at least one unmet need. 
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Of the 23 children who showed symptoms of psychosomatic 
illness, 60.9 per cent had one or more of the eight emotional 
needs unmet. Thus it is contended that though there are 
discrepancies between the theory and the findings of this 
investigation, there is substantial support of the theory to 
be found in these data. 

Of those children characterized by the teachers as aggres- 
sive, the teachers reported the need for belonging as the 
need unmet more often than any other need. The test results | 
indicated that the need for understanding was unmet in the 
greatest percentage of aggressive boys and that the need 
for achievement was unmet in the greatest percentage of 
aggressive girls. 


FREQUENCIES AND INTENSITIES WITH WHICH 
CHILDREN CHARACTERIZED WITH THE FOUR 
GROSS BEHAVIORS DISPLAYED SYMPTOMS OF 

THE EIGHT NEEDS (ACCORDING TO 
TEACHERS’ JUDGMENT 





Of the 280 children judged by the teachers as displaying 
one of the four gross behaviors and symptoms of one or 
more of the eight emotional needs, 60.7 per cent were 
judged as aggressive. Behavioral symptoms of unmet needs 
were reported by the teachers for many more of these chil- 
dren at the “daily and several times daily” level of fre- 
quency than at the “weekly and several times weekly” fre- 
quency. Of these 280 children, 14.6 per cent were desig- 
nated as submissive. Behavior related to particular needs 
was observed by the teachers in more of these children 
“weekly and several times weekly” than at the “daily and 
several times daily” level. Withdrawing behavior was re- 
ported as characteristic of 19.6 per cent of these 280 chil- 
dren. In this group the frequencies with which children 
showed behavioral symptoms of the eight needs studied 
varied with the need, and also between the sexes. More of 
the children with symptoms of psychosomatic illness dis- 
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played evidences of unmet needs at the “daily and several 
times daily” level than at the lesser frequency. 


FREQUENCIES AND INTENSITIES OF BEHAVIORAL 
SYMPTOMS OF UNMET NEEDS 


An analysis was made of the data relating to the fre- 
quencies and intensities of symptoms of each of the eight 
emotional needs displayed by the 280 children who were 
characterized by the teachers with one of the four gross 
behaviors and judged as having unmet needs. At the fre- 
quencies of “weekly and several times weekly”, there is a 
heavy concentration of children in the relatively milder in- 
tensities and a definite decrease in the more severe intensi- 
ties. There is a different trend at the “daily and several 
times daily” level of frequency. With a few exceptions, the 
greatest proportion of children whose “needs behavior” 
was judged by the teachers as appearing “daily and several 
times daily” showed these symptoms in the intensity des- 
cribed as “serious disturbance.” 


SOCIAL CLASS DISTRIBUTION 


By means of the Index of Status Characteristics, the 
social class status of 506 children in two schools was deter- 
mined. Percentage-wise, the distribution among the six 
classes, lower-lower, upper-lower, lower-middle, upper-mid- 
dle, lower-upper, and upper-upper was found to be quite 
similar to the findings of Warner and Lunt’ in a much 
larger population. 

SOCIAL CLASS STATUS AND THE FOUR 
GROSS BEHAVIORS 


A greater percentage of children in the lower classes 
were characterized by their teachers as aggressive than in 
the middle or upper classes. There is a direct relationship 
between aggressive behavior and social class status as seen 


by these teachers. No such clear-cut trend appears with re- 


1. W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Com- 
munity, p. 203. 
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gard to submissive behavior. The greatest proportion of | 
girls characterized as submissive appeared in the upper- [| 
middle class. No clearly defined trend appeared with regard [| 
to withdrawing behavior, although a much greater propor- [| 
tion of girls characterized as withdrawing appeared in the | 
lower-lower class. Symptoms of psychosomatic illness | 
seemed to be concentrated in the two lower classes and the | 
lower-middle class. In general, the teachers recognized these 
four gross behaviors much more frequently among lower- 
class children than among upper-class children. 
SOCIAL CLASS STATUS AND THE EIGHT 
EMOTIONAL NEEDS 

The Needs as Judged by Teachers in Relation to Class Status 

The teachers generally recognized more of the eight emo- 
tional needs as unmet among more lower-class children than 
middle and upper-class children. With few exceptions, | 
there seemed to be no large proportion of children with un- | 
met needs in the middle-classes, according to the teachers’ 
judgments. 


THE NEEDS AS INDICATED BY THE WISHING WELL IN 
RELATION TO CLASS STATUS 


The Wishing Well scores generally indicate a greater | 
proportion of children in the two middle classes as having 
more of the eight emotional needs unmet than was deter- 
mined by the teachers. A question has been posed as to 
whether a number of teachers tended not to recognize un- 
met needs in a number of children of their own (middle 
class) social status and were much more sensitive to evi- | 
dences of such needs among lower class children. The two | 
middle class groups were indicated by the test as having the 
need for achievement in a high proportion of children. 

THE EIGHT EMOTIONAL NEEDS AND 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


The Needs as Judged by Teachers in Relation to Intelligence Quotients 
The greatest proportion of children thought by the 
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teachers to have unmet needs among the eight studied had 
low intelligence quotients, in the so-called ‘dull normal” 
range from 71 to 91. Among children with the very lowest 
intelligence quotients, the teachers saw evidences of unmet 
needs among very few of the boys, as contrasted with more 
of the girls. Evidences of unmet needs were reported for 
very few of the children in the highest range of intelligence 
quotients. 


THE NEEDS AS INDICATED BY THE WISHING WELL IN 
RELATION TO INTELLIGENT QUOTIENTS 


The test results generally contradict the teachers’ judg- 
ments with respect to the incidence of unmet needs among 
children with low and high intelligence quotients. The 
teachers’ judgments and The Wishing Well indicate some- 
what the same proportion of children with unmet needs in 
the range of intelligence quotients from 92 to 112, with con- 
tradictions in the other intervals. Among the “very bright” 
children many more were indicated by the test as having 
needs than by the teachers’ judgments, this being an out- 
standing direct contradiction of the latter. 

With teachers ascribing unmet needs to many children 
with low intelligence quotients and relatively few needs to 
children with high intelligence quotients, and the results 
of The Wishing Well in disagreement with the teachers’ 
judgments in many instances, a question is raised as to the 
possibility of teachers having allowed intelligence quotients 
to bias their judgments regarding the needs of some 
children. 


THE EIGHT EMOTIONAL NEEDS AND SOCIAL 
ACCEPTANCE SCORES 


The Needs as Judged by Teachers in Relation to Social Acceptance Scores 

When the same-sex and opposite-sex social acceptance 
scores of children in three schools were related to the per- 
centages of children judged by the teachers as having un- 
met needs among the eight studied, these needs appeared in 
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high percentages of children, who, according to the test 
results, were rejected by their classmates, and in low per- 
centages of children who were shown to be accepted. In 
fact, there seems to be a high relationship between the ex- 
pression of unmet needs in boys and girls as judged by 
teachers and lack of acceptance by the opposite sex. There 
seems to be a relatively low relationship between unmet 
needs as seen by the teachers and lack of acceptance by the 
same sex. 


THE NEEDS AS REFLECTED BY THE WISHING WELL IN 
RELATION TO SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE SCORES 


The results of The Wishing Well, when compared with 
the Social Acceptance scores, do not reveal the same kind 
of picture. There does not seem to be so direct a relationship 
between nonacceptance or rejection and unmet needs as was 
indicated by the teachers’ judgments. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


Here has been described a project which was the first of 
its kind. No previous attempts to determine the incidence 
of these four behaviors and unmet emotional needs of chil- 
dren in elementary schools have been made. A review of 
the findings gives rise to some speculations regarding im- 
plications of this study. 

It is likely that many prospective teachers will eventually 
meet a number of children who will display in their be- 
havior evidences of unmet emotional needs. It is likely that 
many teachers in service in schools over the nation are ex- 
periencing difficulty with such children. It would seem im- 
portant then, that teachers at the pre-service level receive 
training in the identification of emotional needs and in ways 
of meeting them. This kind of training, to be most effec- 
tive, should probably be an integral part of a program year 
after year. It is likely that the fullest understanding of the 
concept of emotional needs and the behavioral manifesta- 
tions of unmet needs and their consequences can be gained 
through continuing study and practice. 
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A number of children in the schools of today are charac- 
teristically aggressive, submissive, and withdrawing, and 
some show symptoms of psychosomatic illness. A substan- 
tial number of the children who behave in one of these four 
ways have unmet emotional needs. Among the children in 
this investigation, both the teachers’ judgments and the test 
results indicate four of the eight emotional needs studied 
as unmet in the greatest number of children. In order of 
their incidence, these were: the need for understanding, the 
need for achievement, the need for sharing and the need 
for belonging. There would seem to be an implication here 
that these are needs which may be of paramount impor- 
tance to a number of children, and if teachers are to help 
meet theemotional needs of children in the classroom, 
these are needs which probably should receive immediate 
attention. 

A further implication of the study concerns the data re- 
garding the teachers’ judgments of unmet emotional needs 
in relation to social class status. It would seem that a num- 
ber of teachers may be giving middle class children atten- 
tion, but probably not enough of the kind which would go 
toward meeting their most pressing needs. Further, it is 
likely that emotional needs cut across social class lines, but 
the findings of this investigation tend to show that a num- 
ber of teachers may not be aware of this. On both the pre- 
service and in-service levels, then, it would seem important 
that teachers be helped to gain an understanding of the 
effects of social class stratification on children in schools. 

The findings of this investigation also give rise to some 
implications for school administrators. If considerable 
numbers of children show in their behavior symptoms of 
unmet emotional needs, it would seem incumbent upon 
administrators to take responsibilities in helping teachers 
in attempts to meet these needs. It is within the power 
of an administrator, very often, to facilitate or hinder the 
work of teachers in helping individual children. 
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The findings of this investigation have implications for 
everyone interested in the fullest growth and development 
of children in the schools of America today. 


Frank A. Mann is instructor in the Department of Early Childhood and 
Elementary Education, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS ON CLASSROOM 
RESEARCHES INTO THE NEEDS THEORY 


Louis E. Raths 


How frequently do the symptoms of unmet needs show 
up in the behavior of school children? This question really 
has two parts to it. Frustrated emotional needs, it is 
hypothesized, show up in four quite distinctly different 
gross behaviors of children. Some children express their 
frustrations through overly aggressive behavior. Some 
express these frustrations through behavior that is charac- 
terized by a consistent kind of submissiveness. Some chil- 
dren show this emotional disturbance by a chronic with- 
drawal from associations with their age-mates and other 
children reveal this frustration through symptoms of 
psychosomatic illness. 

In every one of these four there is great difficulty in 
defining clearly just what is meant. Take “aggressiveness” 
as an example. Some aggressive behavior seems to be of 
the “learned” kind. Boys and girls are taught by the culture 
that when they are treated in this or that fashion, they are 
supposed to retaliate in what is often described as an 
aggressive manner. In our competitive sports the partici- 
pants are often drilled to respond aggressively, even to 
initiate aggression. Teachers who work with groups com- 
posed of several social status classes often say that children 
of the lower socio-economic levels engage in and are more 
familiar with aggressive relationships than children from 
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the upper middle classes. Shall we call that behavior aggres- 
sive which seems to be the norm for the lower social status 
groups? Shall we omit from our definition of aggression 
those more subtle forms of behavior which frequently 
characterize bad human relationships in the middle and 
upper social classes? In the latter, much of the aggression 
is shown through verbal forms. In the former, much of it 
is shown through hitting of one kind or another. 

As it is with aggression, so it is with the remaining three 
types of behavior. How will we define submissive behavior ? 
How will we define withdrawal? How will we define the 
symptoms of psychosomatic illness. This is important be- 
cause the frequencies of these behaviors will quite probably 
change with changes that we make in our definitions. In the 
studies mentioned and reported on at greater length in this 
issue, teachers and research workers tried to identify only 
those whose behavior represented extremes, and who 
seemed to be consistent in that extreme type of behavior. 
This begs the question here raised. Extreme and consistent 
in terms of what definitions? Much more work needs to 
be done along this line and it will probably have to be done 
with the cooperation of many specialists representing differ- 
ent disciplines. 

The behaviors sought for in the studies here reported 
might best be described as tending toward the irrational. 
Where children responded aggressively in situations where 
there seemed to be some cause for the aggressive reaction, 
the behavior was not thought to be of the kind which 
expressed an unmet need. The behavior had to be unnatural, 
odd, unusual, atypical or even mysterious in some respects 
in order to qualify as evidence of thwarted emotional needs. 
This qualification has some value in identifying children 
who presumably had unmet needs but it leaves much to 
be desired so far as clarity and precision is concerned. 

According to Mann’s studies, teachers report a large pro- 
portion of children in these four categories. The total seems 
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to fall somewhere near forty per cent of each classroom 
group, on the average. If these figures may be accepted 
for the moment as valid and reliable, and if we may accept 
the expression of these behaviors as evidence of unfulfilled 
needs, we may conclude that our society, including the 
school, has a big job ahead, if one of its major purposes is 
to meet the needs of children. 

We started out with the question of how frequently the 
behavioral symptoms of unmet needs reveal themselves in 
classrooms. Our first approximation to an answer was 
sought in extreme, consistent behavior associated with 
aggressiveness, submissiveness, withdrawing-ness from 
normal human associations, and in psychosomatic disturb- 
ances. There is, however, a second body of evidence that 
must be examined before we can answer the question here 
raised. Isn’t it possible that some children now have needs 
that are relatively unmet, and that these children reveal this 
in behavior that is not like the four already postulated? In 
other words, is it possible that these frustrated needs are 
manifest in behavior but have not yet reached the stage in 
the integration of the personality where they take clear-cut 
expression in any of these four directions? It might be 
postulated that these unmet needs are of recent origin; that, 
caught in time, they will not be expressed in any of these 
four ways, but if allowed to go unmet, they will eventually 
express themselves in one or more of these four fashions. 
This is to say, that unmet emotional needs may reveal them- 
selves in other ways. 

In order to get an answer to this part of the question, 
each of the etght needs studied in these researches was 
described in terms of symptoms. It was argued that a 
child’s need for belonging would reveal itself in what that 
child said, what he did, how he felt, and what others did 
to him. In a similar fashion it was argued that a child’s 
need for a feeling of achievement would reveal itself in 
many ways in his daily behavior. All eight needs which 
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were the focus of these studies, were described in terms of 
behavioral symptoms. An effort was made to train teachers 
in recognizing these symptoms. Attempts were made to 
devise tests which would identify children who had any of 
these eight needs. When the results of teacher observations 
of these behaviors are added to the test results, and both 
combined with the frequency of aggressiveness, et al, then 
the number of children with unmet needs seems to be above 
sixty per cent in the average classroom studied. 

As a safeguard in selecting children to work with, it 
was decided to choose only those where the test results 
and the teacher’s judgments were in substantial agreement. 
It should, nevertheless, be explicitly pointed out that there 
were Many, many instances in Mann’s study where this 
agreement did not exist. It should also be pointed out that 
in a number of cases where a teacher indicated a serious 
unmet need, the child’s behavior was not characterized by 
aggression, submission, isolation, or psychosomatic disturb- 
ance. And conversely, there were children so characterized 
who did not reveal to the teachers behavior that was indica- 
tive of unmet needs. There was much agreement but there 
was also much disagreement. Is this discrepancy due to the 
inadequate training of teachers in recognizing the symptoms 
of unmet needs? Is it due, in part, to a curriculum which 
does not provide permissiveness for the expression of these 
needs? Is it due in part to the lack of validity of the testing 
instruments? Is it due in part to the academic bias of 
teachers, in the sense that children who are getting along 
well in academic matters are thought to be children whose 
needs are being met, and children whose progress is slow 
are thought to be frustrated? Is it due to a kind of social 
class bias operating quite unconsciously? This might show 
up in middle and upper class children having fewer needs, 
according to the teachers’ judgments, than children from 
the lower social status groups. These are questions for 
further study and inquiry. 
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Attention should be directed to the “successes” of the 
several studies. In the work of Fults, Feyereisen, Burrell 
and Fleming, there are consistent trends in the data show- 
ing that as teachers tried to meet the needs that were thus 
identified, that in the overwhelming proportion of the cases, 
significant behavior changes occurred of a desirable kind. 
For the moment let us neglect the factor of design in these 
researches. Some rather “rough-and-ready” types of con- 
trols were in operation. Before and after measures were 
taken of the experimental groups and of the comparison 
groups. In each case the conclusion was rather clear-cut 
as teachers tried to identify certain needs, as they developed 
individually tailored programs thought to be helpful in 
meeting the identified need or needs of these particular 
children, rather significant changes in behavior did take 
place. 

Isn’t it possible that by mere random selection of children, 
without going through the processes of identifying needs, 
and then treating that randomly selected group with the 
described remedial procedures, that just as great gains 
would be reported? Isn’t it possible that the same kinds of 
gains would be reported if children had been chosen who 
had been identified as being without unmet needs, then 
given the remedial measures? Such studies have not been 
carried out, but they are necessary next steps. 

Some mention should be made of a deeper psychological 
issue. The suggestions made to teachers as to ways of 
working with children that would probably help to meet 
heeds, represented a thousand-and-one ways of making each 
day a happier day, a more pleasant day, a day that would 
bring feelings of achievement, self-respect, belonging; a 
day that would minimize feelings of fear and guilt. At no 
time were these inservice trainers trying to make the teach- 
ers competent as psychologists. At no time did they commu- 
nicate ideas that suggested that neuroses were being “cured” 
by the recommended procedures. Where children seemed to 
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have unusually deep psychological problems, this informa- 
tion was given to officials of the school. Children of this 
kind were not selected as participants in the researches. 

With respect to the study by Park and other related 
inquiries which seek further light on prejudice as an 
expression of need, there are several comments to make. 
In the first place, Park and others, have shown a correla- 
tion between changes in needs status and changes in preju- 
dice. There may be concomitant change without any valid 
inference of causation. It may be that factors external to 
these studies were operating, which caused both prejudice 
and needs data to change. In the second place, it is undoubt- 
edly true that these other factors should be investigated 
almost simultaneously. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
factors associated with the social structure are at work; 
that factors associated with the family are at work; that 
hereditary factors may presumably be operating in the total 
picture of an individual expressing prejudice in his environ- 
ment, and that the changing character of the group and 
the group process with which an individual is identified, may 
be affecting the outcomes. : 

Notwithstanding these “ifs”, Park’s studies suggest that 
the schoolroom atmosphere, as one part of the environ- 
ment, may have a significant influence on the expression of 
prejudice. His study deserves a series of repetitions. If, 
over and over again, these relationships are found. it may 
well be that the procedures recommended in the other 
studies may be found “to cause” a change. This would be 
very important information for all those interested in demo- 
cratic education. 

The work of Henry Singer which resulted in the develop- 
ment of additional materials for the training of teachers 
in the recognition of needs and social sensitivities is of the 
highest importance, granted the validity of this approach 
to needs. These materials have already demonstrated their 
usefulness in sensitizing teachers to certain behavioral 
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symptoms. Other such materials may be developed for the | 
identification of still other needs, and other social problems, | 
and for the study of the behavior of human beings who are 
involved in these problems. As we were taught to be 
teachers, we were told over and over again how important | 
—in the education of children, was the influence of the | 
curriculum. Many supervisors of teachers in training do | 
not have a curriculum that has sequency, continuity, and — 
theory behind it. In other words, teachers are expected to © 
learn about needs through listening to lectures, through © 
reading of distantly related literature, and through their | 
own observations or the observations of others equally | 
untrained. It is the writer’s conviction that various pro- ” 
fessional associations should give serious consideration to | 
the further development of curriculum materials for the | 
training of teachers, of the kind developed by Young and 
Singer. We are in need of movies, recordings, demonstra- | 
tions, and readings, that are closely related to theory, and © 
that can be experimentally tested. 

It can truly be said that not very much has yet been done | 
with experimental testing of the needs theory as it is or may | 
be applied to education. A beginning has been made. The 
early results are promising. There is much that remains to © 
be done. We may take hope in the new interest in educa- © 
tional experimentation ; in the new interest in creating more ~ 
valid experimental designs; in the vigor with which col- | 
leges of education are pressing for wider utilization of © 
resource units, in pupil-teacher planning, and in the greatly | 
increased emphasis that is being given to cooperative re- — 
searches which enlist the resources of psychologists, psy- | 
chiatrists, sociologists, anthropologists and educators, work- © 
ing as “teams” on a common problem. The confused world 
situation, the threats of further wars, may indeed be but 
additional pressures, driving us all into a sustained coopera- © 
tive effort to study and understand mankind as it tries to © 
grow and develop. | 








